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able to hold his own. As representing the crown,
he had every man's hand against him. To subsidise
such a man was perfectly useless. If Elizabeth was
to make his cause her own, she might just as well
undertake the conquest of Scotland at once.

The essence of the good understanding between
England and France was that both countries should
keep their hands off Scotland. Elizabeth, knowing
that if worst came to worst, she could always be
beforehand with France in the northern kingdom,
cosier -afford to respect this arrangement, and she did
mean to respect it. France, on the other hand, being
also well aware of the advantage given to England
by geographical situation, was always tempted to steal
a march on her, and even when most desirous of her
alliance, never quite gave up intrigues in Scotland.
This was equally the case whatever party was upper-
most at the French court, whether its policy was being
directed by the King or by the Duke of Guise.

The Jesuits looked on Ghiise as their fighting man,
who was to do the work which they could not prevail
on crowned heads to undertake. James, though only
thirteen, had been declared of age. It was too late
to think of deposing him. If his character was feeble,
his understanding and acquirements were much beyond
his years, and his preferences were already a force to
be reckoned with in Scotch politics. His interests
were evidently opposed to those of his mother. But
the Jesuits hoped to persuade him. that his seat would
never be secure unless he came to a compromise with
.her on the terms that he was to accept the crown as
h^r gift and recognise her joint-sovereignty. This